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where a man may travel with greater pleasure and advantage
than in Italy."
Everybody, even though they had not been to Italy, knew
something about it; there was a conventional, but not improb-
able, picture of the sunny classical land in people's minds.
Goldsmith's Traveller (1764) fairly represents this:
Far to the right, where Apennine ascends,
Bright as the summer, Italy extends:
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side,
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride;
While oft some temple's mouldering tops between
With venerable grandeur mark the scene.
Could nature's beauty satisfy the breast,
The sons of Italy were surely blest.
Whatever fruits in different climes are found,
That proudly rise or humbly court the ground;
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear,
Whose bright succession decks the varied year;
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die;
These, here disporting, own the kindred soil,
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil;
While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land.
All who could visited Italy, and, in those days of slow loco-
motion, visited it fairly thoroughly, whether they were nobles
on the Grand Tour or simple scholars, clergy, professional
men, like Addison, Gray, Smollett. There were moral dangers
in the Grand Tour; it was not all sheer gain. The grave and
lofty Milton in the seventeenth, the serene and gentle Addison
in the early eighteenth century, could travel leisurely through
Europe, unspoiled; but Pope was doubtless right when he
made the tutor in The Dunciad (iv, 311) relate the sheer loss
to the soul which the Grand Tour could be for the pupil:
Led by my hand, he sauntered Europe round,
And gathered every vice on Christian ground . . .
Dropped the dull lumber of the Latin store*
Spoiled his own language, and acquired no more;